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CHILD HEALTH DAY, 1946 


Never before in our history has 
so much attention been focused on 
the Nation’s health. President 
Truman has called for a National 
Health Program. Congressional 
committees are considering bills to 
implement the President’s pro- 
gram; to provide Federal aid to 
the States for dental and mental 
health services and for maternal 
and child health; to finance re- 
search in cancer, in dental diseases, 
in mental health, in poliomyelitis; 
to build hospitals and clinics. 

Against this background of pub- 
lic concern comes Child Health 
Day, 1946, with the President’s 
challenging proclamation urging 
the “people in each of our com- 
munities” to pledge themselves on 
May 1 to review their community 
health and medical-care services 
(1) “to see how well these services 
meet the needs of all our children 
in the light of the goals of the 
National Health Program”, and 
(2) “to organize a definite plan to 
achieve within the coming year at 
least one improvement in com- 
munity health services which will 
contribute to the better health of 
children.” 

The President reminds us that 
“the health of American children, 
like their education, should be 
recognized as a definite public re- 
sponsibility,” and a responsibility 
of each community as well as of 
the Nation. 

Concretely, what can a commun- 
ity do “to achieve within the com- 
ing year at least one improvement” 
in health services for children? 
That depends on what there is to 
build on. 

Your health agency, for in- 
stance. Is it well staffed and 
financed? How about hospital 
facilities? Are there out-patient 
or other clinics for mothers and 
children ¢ 

How do your maternal and in- 
fant death rates compare with 
those of other communities? How 
many maternity clinics are held 
regularly? Are the mothers who 


attend these clinics assured con- 
tinuous medical and nursing care 
through pregnancy, delivery, and 
the postpartum period? Are 
there enough public-health nurses 
for prenatal and postnatal home 
visits?) How many births occurred 
last year without a doctor? If 
midwives may practice, does your 
health agency supervise them? 

How many child-health confer- 
ences are there conducted by a 
doctor? Are there enough public- 
health nurses for home visits? 
How many infants and preschool 
children are under such super- 
vision? How many preschool 
children are immunized against 
diphtheria, smallpox, and other 
communicable diseases? What 
dental care is provided for pre- 
school children ¢ 

Does your school health pro- 
gram provide regular examina- 
tions by doctors and dentists, and 
follow-up care? Does this pro- 
gram include correction of defects 
found at examination? How 
many children have defects cor- 
rected? Do your schools have 
health-education programs? Are 
school lunches provided at cost, or 
free? Does your health depart- 
ment guard the health of boys and 
girls who leave school for work? 

What is done to find crippled 
children and give them care? Is 
there a community program for 
children with rheumatic heart 
disease ¢ 

Has your community a program 
for parent education in mental 
health? A child-guidance clinic, 
with a psychiatrist, a psychologist, 
and social workers ? 

From these questions some ideas 
for “at least one improvement” in 
community health services for 
children may arise. Talk them 
over with your health officer. 


= a er 


Marrua M. E ror, M. D., 


Associate Chief, Children’s Bureau. 
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WANTED: A SQUARE DEAL FOR THE 
BABY BORN OUT OF WEDLOCK 


“Our Concern Every Child” should 
apply to child of illegitimate birth 


by MAUD 


MORLOCK, Consultant in Services for Unmarried Mothers 
S 


ocial Service Division, U. S. Children’s Bureau 


e A baby born out of wedlock 
usually comes into the world un- 
planned for and often unwanted. 
He is deprived of normal family 
life, with both a father and a 
mother to give him love and secur- 
ity, as well as physical necessities. 

His mother may not be equal to 
the task of planning for his wel- 
fare. (About half such mothers 
are under 20 when the baby is 


born.) The mother herself may 
feel unloved and unwanted. 
Though the attitudes of 


toda 

society stensl vane mothers 
are improving, the attitudes of 
some individual parents still need 
to change. Unfortunately some 
parents do not give their daughter 
sympathetic support in this emer- 
gency. They may even turn her 
out of the home. 

The majority of unmarried 
mothers need the skilled help of a 
social worker. The sooner the 
mother receives such help, the 
more satisfactory is the protection 
given the baby. She especially 
needs this help in making her de- 
cision whether to keep the baby or 
give him up for adoption. Many 
of these babies are kept by their 
mothers, but it frequently takes a 
stout heart to face family, friends, 
and conimunity with a child whose 
circumstances of birth are disap- 
proved by society. 

And it isn’t just facing the world 
for a few months. Long years are 
ahead when both mother and child 
will have to face this issue again 
and again. Schoolmates may ask 
the child about his father; a birth 
certificate may have to be shown; 
the child himself may ask his 
mother where his father is. 

Then, suppose the mother even- 
tually marries some one other than 
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the father of the child. Will the 
child be fully accepted in the home 
or will he be an unhappy reminder 
of misfortune? 

If the mother keeps the custody 
of her child but cannot keep him 
with her where she is living, or 
with relatives or friends, she will 





probably have to board him in 
foster care, either in a family home 
or in an institution. 

And money will be needed to 
support the child. Many a mother 
cannot earn enough for this, and 
unless relatives help she will need 
financial assistance. Public and 
private social agencies often pro- 
vide this. In many States “aid 
to dependent children” is one re- 
source; in some, such provision is 
available even for an unborn child. 

Besides a child’s physical needs, 
which money can usually take care 
of, there are his other needs—his 


need for normal family life, for 
affection, for mothering. 

Consider the baby born out of 
wedlock who is taken directly to 
an institution from the hospital 
where he was born and who may 
remain in the institution several 
years. Such a baby obviously can- 
not get the individual mothering 
he needs, 

Another baby is placed by his 
mother in a foster home, but she 
has little affection for him, visits 
him only irregularly, and as- 
sumes little responsibility for his 
welfare. Another is visited often 
by his mother, but she is so critical 
of the foster mother that the baby 
must be moved from one home to 
another. The behavior of either 
of these mothers may show that 
she doesn’t really want to keep the 
child, yet she has never been able 
to arrive at a decision to give him 
up for adoption. 

Perhaps the mother decides to 
give up her baby. At present, 
when people are clamoring for 
babies and will go to almost any 
extreme to obtain one for adop- 
tion, the baby of illegitimate birth 
especially needs the law’s protec- 
tion from the hazards of an un- 
desirable home. 

Some State laws try to protect 
the baby by refusing to recognize 
as legal any relinquishment of 
parental rights without court sanc- 
tion. In one State a relinquish- 
ment by an unmarried mother is 
voidable at any time within 120 
days after it is signed. 

Still more protection would be 
given to the baby if the State wel- 
fare department, or its designated 
agency, were required to do what 
it does in case of an adoption peti- 
tion; that is, to study the situa- 
tion, know the parents, and report 
to the court that is to pass upon the 
relinquishment. 

If the law contains a provision 
enabling the unmarried mother to 
relinquish her child to a social 
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agency, special protection is given 
to the child, as well as to his 
mother and to any couple that may 
adopt him, as the social agency 
thén has the power to consent to 
adoption without the identity of 
either the natural parents or the 
adopting parents being revealed 
to the other. 

In some States the child is prac- 
tically unprotected by the law, for 
the mother may give up her pa- 
rental rights merely by informally 
signing a paper. Thus she gives 
her child away without knowing 
what is to become of him, except 
that the person who takes the child 
has agreed to place him. Some of 
the dangers of this kind of place- 
ment were discussed in The Child 
for January 1946. 

A mother who relinquishes her 
rights to a child usually does so 
expecting that he will be adopted, 
and it is vitally important that the 
child be placed in a suitable home. 
It has been reported from many 
States that courts are reluctant to 
remove a child from a home once 
placement has been made, except 
for gross neglect. 

A difficult situation 

One situation that is not new 
but is causing great perplexity at 
present involves the child born to 
au married woman, whose husband 
is not the father. Usually the 
husband is or has been in military 
service, 

The current attitude of society 
is to blame the married woman 
who gives birth to a child out of 
wedlock even more severely than 
the unmarried one. She is pic- 
tured as the unfaithful wife who 
was having a good time while the 
husband was facing death in a fox- 
hole. Public understanding and 
concern for wives of soldiers do 
not carry over to the wife who be- 
comes illegitimately pregnant. 
Many wives have had to assume 
responsibility for the home and 
children, for which they were 
poorly prepared, The loneliness 
in some instances has been almost 
unbearable, and their need for a 
man’s emotional support and 
sometimes for financial help has 
led them into extramarital in- 
volvements. 

In ordinary times courts hear 
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ing divorce cases do not usually 
remove custody of the children 
from the mother unless there is 
neglect or incompetency. 
Reports now indicate, however, 
that some mothers are losing cus- 
tody of their legitimate children. 
Sometimes the interests of the 
child are overlooked. 

The principal actors in the 
drama are of course the wife and 
the husband. Their marriage may 
have been stable, or it may have 
been based on a superficial rela- 
tionship. The real father of the 
baby may still be at hand, with 
affection existing between him and 
the mother, or he may be absent, 
in body and spirit. 


2ross 


Almost more than she can bear 


It is no wonder that when the 
wife finds she is pregnant by a 
man not her husband she feels that 
she has lost everything—her hus- 
band, home, legitimate children, 
friends, and reputation, as well 
asincome. Her anxiety, guilt, and 
remorse may be almost greater 
than she can bear. 

Some women resort to abortion 
us the easiest way out. 

Others tell their husbands the 
truth, with varying results. Some 
men may be willing to forget the 
past, and accept the child. How- 
ever, to many other men the pres- 
ence of a child born out of wedlock 
during his absence is a constant 
reminder of the wife’s infidelity. 

Some mothers try to place the 
baby immediately for adoption 
without notifying the husband. 
Such a mother usually wants im- 
mediate action, as in her mind 
delay may lead to discovery. If 
she is blocked in her plan by laws 
or interpretations of the laws, she 
is likely to give her child to any- 
one who will take it. 

A few instances have been re- 
ported in which the husband on 
his return home has instituted 
court procedure to regain a child 
already placed in an adoptive 
home, 

Reports of court cases indicate 
that sometimes, when the husband 
returns, a divorce decree is granted 
within a few weeks. In some in- 
stances judges have at teast threat- 
ened action for adultery. 


No legal complications arise 
when the mother confides in her 
husband and he is willing to accept 
the child; nor if they both want to 
relinquish their parental rights 
and place the child for adoption. 

But whether the mother can 
place the child for adoption with- 
out notifving her husband depends 
on what State she lives in. In some 
States it is possible for her to go 
into court and by independent 
legal action establish that her 
child is not the child of her hus- 
band. In other States the child 
cannot be adopted without the hus- 
band’s knowledge and consent. 

This difficult situation needs a 
skillful, objective, and mature so- 
cial worker. She should share her 
responsibility for treatment and 
planning with a well-qualified su- 
pervisor. Competent legal advice 
should be available. 

If the mother’s plan of giving 
up the baby without her husband’s 
consent cannot be followed or if 
it is agreed that it is not a wise 
plan, an alternative plan should 
be made that is in keeping with the 
mother’s wishes insofar as this is 
possible. 

Many persons born out of wed- 
lock have been humiliated by hav- 
ing to show a document that shows 
illegitimate birth. People have 
learned of their illegitimate birth 
for the first time when obtaining 
a birth certificate. Men in the 
armed services have refused pro- 
motion because they did not want 
their commanding officer to know 
of their illegitimate birth. Chil- 
dren entering school and young 
persons seeking work have had to 
show birth certificates bearing the 
word “illegitimate.” 


Use of birth cards 

Some States are trying to rem- 
edy this through the use of birth 
cards instead of birth certificates. 
These cards, based upon the cer- 
tificates, have on them only the 
essential identification —le gal 
name, and place and date of birth. 

In some States, a new birth 
certificate for an adopted child is 
issued in the adoptive name; the 
original is then sealed and held 
confidential. 

Every effort should be made to 
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have the original birth certificate 
accurate, and to preserve it, for 
every person has a right to know 
who he is and who his people were. 
Basic, of course, to good birth 
registration is the principle that 
birth records should be confiden- 
tial documents, not open to inspec- 
tion by the general public nor 
available for commercial purposes. 

If babies born out of wedlock 
are to have their interests safe- 
guarded every community must 
set its house in order in regard to 
services to unmarried mothers. 
Services that reach only few 
mothers and few babies. regardless 
of how excellent those services are, 
do not constitute a good com- 
munity program. It is futile to 
wring our hands over independent 
placements and at the same. time 
raise barriers to placement that 
would safeguard the child. 

Some of the barriers that keep 
babies from being placed by an 
authorized agency are the policies 
of these very agencies. such as un- 
willingness to accept nonresidents. 


Practices may confuse mother 

Having a girl go from one 
agency to another and repeat her 
story is another besetting sin of 
agencies. Coupled with this are 
innumerable delays—from — the 
postponement of the first interview 
with the mother for several weeks 
and slight contact with her dur- 
ing pregnancy, to postponement of 
the placement of the child. 

With such confusion existing in 
our practices, is it any wonder 
that members of other professions 
take the matter into their own 
hands and place for adoption 
babies born out of wedlock ? 

It is true that one can mobilize 
reasons for the shortcomings of 
agencies. They include shortage 
of funds, staff inadequate in num- 
ber and training. and lack of agree- 
ments between agencies as to what 
each should do. They are all seri- 
ous obstacles to good service. 


Concern shown by communities 


Fortunately, more and more 
communities are doing something 
about this situation. Their con- 
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cern is manifested through such 
activities as the following: 

1. Committees are working in 
many places. They are striving 
for better State and community 
planning, and for laws that will 
give better protection to all the 
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THIS BABY is getting a square deal. 
in her pregnancy. 
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t. A real effort to provide im- 
mediate boarding care for infants 
is being made. 

>. Agencies are striving for 
staffs that are well-qualified and 
are in sufficient number to pro- 
vide service for any unmarried 
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Lllen Lent by United Charities of Chicago 


I His mother consulted a social agency early 
Now, with the skilled guidance and sympathetic help of her 


social worker, she is making plans for the future of her baby and herself. 


parties concerned in regard to re- 
linquishment, adoption, licensing 
of child-placing agencies, and 
birth registration. 

2. Pamphlets are being issued 
explaining to unmarried mothers, 
physicians, and others what good 
social service to unmarried moth- 
ers is and where it is available. 
Such material has been prepared 
jointly by representatives of social 
agencies, medical and bar associa- 
tions, and others, and has been sent 
out to members of these profes- 
sional groups. Material issued by 
the Children’s Bureau has also 
been distributed. 

3. Funds are available through 
some State departments of welfare 
to provide care for the unmarried 
mother and her baby if she does 
not want her situation known in 
her own community. 


mother who needs. assistance. 
Child-welfare workers are being 
employed in increasing numbers in 
rural areas, where they will be 
easily accessible when needed. 

Condensed from paper given Novem- 
ber 28, 1945, at the forty-first annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Confer- 
ence of Social Work, Boston. 

Reprints available on request. 
RECENT C. B. PUBLICATION 
MATERNITY HOMES FOR UNMAR- 
RIED MOTHERS: a community serv 
ice, by Maud Morlock and Hilary 


Campbell. Pub. 309. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, 1946. 94 pp. 


Written for the inner circle of board 
and staff, this bulletin will be useful to 


a wider group. It covers case-work, 
group-work, and health and medical 
services for mothers and babies in a 


maternity home. 
Single copies are free upon request to 
the Children’s Bureau 
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NEW EDUCATION LAW IN GREAT BRITAIN 
LOOKS TO THE FUTURE 


by ELLA ARVILLA MERRITT, 


@ Opening the United Nations 
Educational Conference, which 
convened in London last Novem- 
ber and established the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization, Prime 
Minister Attlee said: 

“The field of educational and 
cultural relationships is surely one 
of the richest and most significant 
in the international life of the 
world. * * * All of us hope 
to educate our people for the 
world we want to build.” (Italics 
by editor.) 

Great Britain took the first step 
toward enlarging the scope of its 
program for broader education, 
when in 1944, after long govern- 
mental planning and public dis- 
cussion, Parliament enacted the 
“Education Bill,” designated “a 
bill to reform the law relating 
to education in England and 
Wales.” 2 

This bill, which was the first of 
the Government’s major measures 
of social reconstruction, became a 
law August 3, 1944, 9 months be- 
fore V-E day. It supersedes all 
prior acts and in particular repeals 
the Education Act of 1936, which 
was to have gone into operation 
September 1, 1939, but which was 
suspended because of the war 
emergency. When it becomes 
fully operative, it will provide for 
free public education for all chil- 
dren up to the age of 18. 

Already certain provisions 
changing and simplifying the gen- 
eral structure of education have 
come into force. Especially sig- 
nificant is the change that has been 
made in the classification of pub- 
licly aided education, which for- 


1A bill for Scotland which would make 
chauges in the age for compulsory school 
attendance and in provision for part-time 
school attendance to 18 years of age, corre- 
sponding to those now in the Education Law 
for England and Wales, was introduced in 
Parliament in 1944, but has not advanced 
beyond the bill stage. 
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Specialist in Child-Labor Research 
Industrial Division, U. S. Children’s 
Bureau 


merly fell into two main divisions ; 
that is, a system of public elemen- 
tary schools covering the age of 
compulsory school attendance 
(trom 5 to 14 years of age) and a 
system of “higher education.” This 
was replaced on April 1, 1945, by 
a new classification, with three 
main divisions. In the words of 
section 7 of the act: 

“The statutory system of pub- 
lic education shall be organized 
in three progressive stages, to be 
known as primary education, sec- 
ondary education, and further edu- 
cation; and it shall be the duty 
of the local education authority 
for every area, so far as their 
powers extend, to contribute to- 
wards the spiritual, moral, mental, 
and physical development of the 
community by securing that effi- 
cient education throughout those 
stages shall be available to meet 


the needs of the population of 
their area.” 


Thus for the first time the educa- 
tional process is regarded as a 
continuous one, through which all 
children and young people will 
pass, and all children will be given 
a full-time secondary education. 


“Primary education” covers all 
educational provision for children 
between the ages of 5 and 11. In 
this area the act urges the need for 
reduction in the size of classes to 
a maximum of 40 children. and 
fewer wherever possible. The 
“secondary schools” are for chil- 
dren from 11 to 14 years (and older 
children after the upper age 
limit for compulsory education is 
raised) and are divided into three 
main types with the object of en- 
suring that every child shall re- 
ceive the kind of education best 


YOUNG PEOPLE OF THIS AGE in England are not yet required by law to 


go to school. 


But the new education act will eventually require attendance, 


full-time or part-time, of all boys and girls until they are 18 years of age. 


British Official Photograph 
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suited to his abilities and aptitudes. 

The provisions of the law for 
compulsory attendance of all chil- 
dren in primary and secondary 
schools in effect fix a minimum 
age for employment of children 
during school hours. At present 
full-time education is required up 
to 14 years, and children are per- 
mitted to leave school for work at 
14. On April 1, 1947, the age for 
the completion of compulsory 
education (and therefore the min- 
imum age for employment during 
school hours) will be raised to 
15 years, and subsequently, when 
the Minister of Education is sat- 
isfied that sufficient buildings and 
teachers are available, to 16 years. 


Further education 


After boys and girls have passed 
the age for full-time compulsory 
attendance, they will be required 
to attend “county colleges” at 
least to the age of 18 unless they 
are attending school full time. 
This attendance falls in the class 
County 
colleges will be established, in due 


| course, for all young people who 


have left school before reaching 
the age of 18. If the young person 
is employed, the required part- 
time attendance must be during 


working hours. It may be for 1 
whole day, or 2 half days, in each 
of 44 weeks in each year, or for one 
continuous period of 8 weeks in 
each year, or for two continuous 
4-week periods in each year. 

In planning for this compulsory 
part-time attendance, which nor- 
mally will be 1 day a week, the 
Ministry of Education says: 

“It is felt that no wage-earning 
occupation, however skillful or 
absorbing (and there are many 
which are neither) can by itself 
be a proper education for those 
who have left school at 15; that 
young people need to be kept in 
touch with the life, the discipline, 
the teaching, and the outlook of 
an educational institution for some 
years after they have become wage 
earners, and that their personal 
happiness will be increased and 
their lives made richer by such a 
contact. On the other hand, ex- 
perience has shown that the well- 
trained and educated make the 
best workers; that those who main- 
tain contact with organized edu- 
cation make, on the whole, the most 
responsible citizens, and that com- 
plete withdrawal from education 
at 14 has led‘to much of the effort 
of the elementary school being 
wasted.” 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, both part-time and full-time, with more adequate 
and better-coordinated facilities than those available at present, will be provided 
in England’s school system when the new education act goes into full effect. 
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In addition to establishing these 
provisions for compulsory educa- 
tion, the law requires local educa- 
tion authorities to establish nurs- 
ery schools whenever there is a 
reasonable demand. Children are 
permitted to attend these schools 
from the age of 2 or 3 years to 
5 years, the age at which compul- 
sory school attendance begins. 


To submit comprehensive plan 


At the other end of the scale, 
much wider provision than at 
present is made for extension of 
adult education. Local education 
authorities, which have the duty 
of providing adequate facilities for 
such education, are to consult 
universities and educational associ- 
ations, and also other local educa- 
tion authorities, and submit com- 
prehensive plans to the Minister; 
and the Minister will direct the 
local authority in putting the plans 
into effect. 

“Further education” will also in- 
clude provision of more adequate 
and better coordinated facilities 
for part-time and full-time voca- 
tional training both for young 
people and adults, and expanded 
provisions for nonvocational edu- 
cation and for recreational ac- 
tivities. 


Financial help to pupils 


In order that the education of 
youth shall be extended as widely 
as possible, no fees are to be 
charged in either primary or sec- 
ondary schools (formerly prohibi- 
tion of fee charging applied to 
primary schools only), and local 
authorities are to be empowered, 
under regulations made by the 
Minister, to give financial assist- 
ance to pupils, to enable them to 
take advantage of educational fa- 
cilities available to them without 
hardship to themselves or their 
parents. This aid may cover ex- 
penses needed for taking part in 
school activities, and, under cer- 
tain conditions, board, lodging, 
and suitable clothing. Local au- 
thorities are also to be required 
to make provision for free milk 
and meals. Free medical examina- 
tions and opportunity for free 
medical treatment for all children 
attending primary or secondary 
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schools must also be provided. 
This last provision went into ef- 
fect April 1, 1945, and will remain 
in the hands of local authorities 
until it is integrated with the Na- 
tional Health Service, which was 
proposed in Parliament in March 
1946, 


Equal access to education 


Certain important changes have 
been made in the general educa- 
tional structure. The President of 
the Board of Education is now 
called the Minister of Education, 
and for the first time this official 
is given effective power to secure 
development of a national policy 
in education. Under the 1921 Ed- 
ucation Act the Board had super- 
intendence merely of matters re- 
lating to education. Under the 
1944 Act the Minister has the duty 
of “promoting the education of 
the peop le * and the pro- 
gressive development of institu- 
tions devoted to that purpose, and 
of securing the effective execution, 
by local education authorities un- 
der his control anc direction, of 
the national policy in providing 
a varied and comprehensive educa- 
tional service in every area.” This 
change, while continuing to allow 
wide for local initiative, 
aims to give every child, wherever 
he lives. equal access to the benefits 
of the new education. 


sc ope 


Minister of Education a woman 


Two Central Advisory Councils, 
one for England and one for 
Wales, have been established to 
advise the Minister concerning ed- 
ucational theory and practice. 
Unlike the Consultative Commit- 
tee. which they replace, they are 
not confined to consideration of 
matters referred to them. but ean 
take the initiative in introducing 
questions of policy. 

When the Labor Government 
came into office in July 1945. Miss 
Ellen Wilkinson became Minister 
of Education ard Britain’s only 
woman member of the Cabinet. 
She was elected co Parliament in 
1924 as member for a large indus- 
trial constituency, and, with the 
exception of one short break. has 
served as a Labor Member of 
Parliament ever since. 
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Cooperation With the Philippines 


At the request of the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines, two representatives of 
the Children’s Bureau recently 
flew to Manila to cooperate in a 
broad survey of conditions relat- 
ing to maternal and child health 
and welfare as a basis for planning 
the development of permanent 
services under the new Govern- 
ment of the islands, which, after 
July 4. will assume their place 
among the independent nations of 
the world, 

Samuel M. Wishik. M. D.. for- 
mer Director of the Bureau of 
Maternal and Child Health, Ter- 
ritorial Board of Health of Ha- 
wail, and Herbert E. Chamberlain, 
M. D.. Consulting Psychiatrist, 
Division of Child Welfare Serv- 
ices, State Department of Social 
Welfare of California, joined the 
staff of the Children’s Bureau on 
May 15 for assignment to the 
Philippines for a 3-month period, 
during which they will study 
problems created by the war and 
enemy occupation and the re- 
sources needed to develop services 
for mothers and children. 

The request for the cooperation 
of the Children’s Bureau was made 
on behalf of the Philippines by 
Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, 
Resident Commissioner of the 
Philippines in Washington. Ina 
letter forwarded to the Secretary 
of Labor through the Secretary of 
Interior, General Romulo referred 
to the extensive reconstruction 
program to be carried out under 
the terms of the Philippine Re- 
habilitation Act of 1946 (Public 
Law 370, 79th Cong.) and sug- 
gested that the first step in plan- 
ning for the organization of per- 
manent health and welfare services 
for mothers and children should be 
“the collection of data, statistics. 
and all information that would 
form the basis of any planning.” 
This. he indicated, could best be 
accomplished by sending a small 
group of specialists from the Chil- 
dren's Bureau to the islands to ob- 


| tain first-hand knowledge of condi- 


tions, later bringing to the United 
States key members of maternal 


and child health and welfare agen- 
cies of the Philippine Government 
to study the latest developments in 
these fields in this country. 

Although the Children’s Bu- 
reau was aware of the urgency 
of the need and in fullest sym- 
pathy with the request made by 
General Romulo, it had no funds 
that could be used to give the de- 
sired service. Consequently the 
Secretary of Labor referred the 
request to the Department of State, 
with the result that funds avail- 
able for cooperation with the Phil- 
ippines were transferred to the 
Department of Labor by the De- 
partment of State, through its Of- 
fice of International Information 
and Cultural Affairs. 

While negotiations between the 
two Departments were being car- 
ried on with a view to financing 
the project, the details of coopera- 
tion were being worked out by the 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
and representatives of the Philip- 
pine Government. particularly 
Arturo B. Rotor, M. D., Technical 
Assistant to the President of the 
Philippines, and with the coopera- 
tion of the Far Eastern Area Divi- 
sion of the Office of International 
Information end Cultural Affairs 
of the Department of State. 

General Romulo wrote to the 
Hon. Vicente G. Since, Commis- 
sioner of Foreign Relations of the 
Philippines concerning the assign- 
ment of the two specialists from 
the Children’s Bureau, requesting 
assistance in working out plans 
for their cooperation with the 
proper officials of the Department 
of Public Health and Welfare, the 
College of Medicine, the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines, and other 
appropriate agencies and officials. 

After completing the necessary 
preparations, Dr. Wishik and Dr. 
Chamberlain took off for Manila. 

In the course of their challeng- 
ing assignment the two represeut- 
atives of the Children’s Bureau 
will have the rare experience of 
witnessing the birth of a Nation 
when the Philippines achieve their 
full independence on July 

Elisabeth Shirley Enochs. 
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SOCIAL WORKER HELPS HANDICAPPED 


ADOLESCENTS WITH EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS 


Acts as part of medical team to treat “whole child” 


by EDNA M. LAMPRON 


Psychiatric Social Worker 
Detroit Orthopaedic Clinic 


@ An adolescent who must go to 
the hospital for orthopedic treat- 
ment is likely to resent it, unlike a 
young child, who is likely to take 
it asa matter of course. The ado- 
lescent may resent not only the 
hospitalization but the necessit v 
for leaving his home, being sepa- 
rated from his family and friends, 
and interrupting his school life 
and other activities. 

For many orthopedic conditions 
the surgery does not consist of a 
single operation. but a series of 
them. and the young patient has 
to remain under the supervision 
of the surgeon for vears, sometimes 
until he is grown up. Each time 
a new procedure is begun, the 
child’s earlier experiences tend to 
re-create themselves and to inten- 
sify the more recent ones. 

Also, when an adolescent must 
make adjustments again and 
again. as he goes to the hospital, 
then to the convalescent home. 
back to his own home, and then 
again to the hospital, he must ac- 
cept these difliculties while going 
through the normal conflicts of 
adolescence. 

A crippled adolescent. like other 
adolescents. is attempting to re- 
late himself to his world and is 
struggling with the process of 
growing up. Like other adoles- 
cents. he does much sel f-question- 
ing. He becomes aware that he is 
different from most young people, 
and he realizes that his world and 
his activities are extremely lim- 
ited. If he is disfigured, or is 
unable to use a leg or an arm or 
some other part of the body, he 
may be unable to achieve satis- 
factory adjustment to the boy-and- 
girl world. He resents his limi- 
tations and needs help in accepting 
them. But if he learns to accept 
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them he may eventually function 
successfully within his capacity. 

The crippled young person can 
achieve this success more easily if 
he has the advantage of a correc- 
tive plan to help meet not only his 
orthopedic needs, but also his emo- 
tional ones. Resources for the 
general rehabilitation of a handi- 
capped young person can be co- 
ordinated successfully through 
cooperation by the doctor, the 
nurse, the physical therapist. the 
social worker, t he occupational 
therapist, the teacher in the special 
school, and the workers in the 
sheltered workshop and the reha- 
bilitation bureau. 


Medical team responsible 


If the handicapped adolescent is 
to achieve a mature, well-adjusted 
personality and to attain the maxi- 
mum degree of rehabilitation pos- 
sible tor him, personality difficul- 
ties should be recognized early and 
remedial measures begun. This 
early recognition and treatment 
are the responsibility of the medi- 
cal team—the doctor, the nurse, 
and the medical-social worker. 

To give some idea of the help 
that social workers are able to give 
handicapped children as they 
grow into adolescence, this paper 
presents the results of a study of 
» years’ medical and social records 
of a number of boys and girls un- 
der care at the Detroit Ortho- 
paedie Clinic. The clinic for the 
past quarter century has been pro- 
viding medical services to ortho- 
pedically handicapped children 
and young adults. 

About 10 vears ago the clinic 
expanded its program, supple- 
menting its medical services with 
general services that emphasize 
the whole child. The additional 
services include guidance in per- 
sonality adjustment, provision of 
recreational opportunities, social 
case-work service. group therapy, 


elubs. and eduecation—a_ hospital 
convalescent school and a nursery 
school. 

The children whose records were 
selected for study all had handi- 
caps that made them noticeably 
different from other children. 
(Children with handicaps due to 
cerebral palsy were not included, 
as these children’s social develop- 
ment is much more difficult to eval- 
uate than that of other handi- 
capped children.) 

When the 34 boys and 26 girls 
in the group entered the clinic 
their ages ranged from to 17 
vears. 

Twenty-four were of American 
parentage, and 36 were American- 
born children of foreign parent- 
age. 

Thirty-one were Protestants: 
29 were Roman Catholics. 

Thirty had both parents in the 
home: the other 30 came from 
broken homes. 

Twenty-seven of the families 
had incomes that were adequate 
for the family needs, but insuffi- 
cient to pay for orthopedic care. 
Thirteen were totally dependent 
on public assistance for family 
needs: 20 were partly dependent. 

Poliomyelitis was the most com- 
mon diagnosis for these children. 
Thirty-two had had this diagno- 
sis: the diagnoses for the other 
28 fell into 17 different orthopedic 
classifications. the more common 
being scoliosis (7), osteomyelitis 
(4). and spina bifida (5). 

Thirty-two of the children had 
had little play activity in their 
early years, as they had been 
handicapped before they were 5 
years of age. Perhaps these chil- 
dren made a more comfortable ad- 
justment to their handicaps, be- 
cause unlike the other 28, they had 
never known full physical activity. 

Fifty of the children had had 
orthopedic surgery: 39 of these 
had had from 2 to 9 operations, 
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and had spent from a month to 3 
years in a hospital. Most of the 
group had had, in addition, long 
periods of physical therapy. Also 
they had had casts applied, or had 
worn braces or special shoes, or 
had used crutches. Forty-three 
had attended an orthopedic school 
at some time. 

Some of the children were re- 
tarded in their school grades. 
Some high-school pupils were 1 
or 2 years behind, largely as a re- 
sult of having been out of school 
for treatment. 


Mental endowment studied 


Psychometric examinations were 
obtained in many cases in which 
there was a question as to the 
child’s mental endowment and 
such an examination was needed 
for vocational planning. Only 
two children received psychiatric 
study, as the clinic did not have 
this service at that time, and the 
community facilities were limited. 

The clinic workers realized that 
little recreation was available for 
the boys and girls and that they 
needed to have some group exper'- 
ence before they would be ready 
to participate in ordinary group 
activities. With this in view the 
clinic initiated boys’ and girls’ 
clubs. The leaders were experi- 
enced in group work and used 
opportunities for the patient’s re- 
lease of energies and feelings. 
Written observations by the lead- 
ers helped the social worker to 
evaluate each patient’s reaction to 
his handicap, and the degree to 
which he adjusted himself to group 
experience. Later, the boys and 
girls 16 years of age or over were 
helped to organize clubs through 
which they had opportunities for 
satisfactory boy-and-girl relation- 
ships and participation in com- 
munity activities. 

The social worker arranged for 
school or camp placement for 
some boys and girls and helped 
some to make vocational plans. 


Freedom to express feelings 


The worker’s efforts were di- 
rected toward knowing the child 
and his family and gaining their 
confidence so that they felt free to 
express their feelings. When the 
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parents were unable to accept guid- 
ance, the social worker focused the 
treatment on the adolescent him- 
self, as in the case of Eddie. 

Eddie came to the attention of 
the clinic at the age of 13, in need 
of corrective surgery. His arm 
and leg were paralyzed as a result 
of poliomyelitis contracted at the 
age of 6 months. He was bitter 
about his handicap, and after the 


all his attention to a second child, 
a husky, athletic girl. The be- 
wildered mother pampered her 
son, but was not mature enough to 
understand how to help him effec- 
tively. 

The handicap of Eddie’s point 
of view could not be remedied by 
medical and surgical procedures 
alone. Here was a boy very much 
in need of “plus” service, which 








*, 
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RECREATION TIME ina school for crippled children. Playing with other children 
of their own age helps adolescents to conquer the self-consciousness many feel. 


surgery refused to try many activi- 
ties that the doctor felt he was able 
to do. He refused to associate 
with boys and girls of his own age, 
was failing in his school work in 
spite of superior intelligence, and 
had threatened suicide. 

The story does not begin with 
Eddie at 13, but in infancy, when 
his father played with him and 
exercised his tiny arms and legs, 
and hoped to make an athlete of 
him. These dreams were abruptly 
shattered when Eddie was stricken 
with infantile paralysis. Heart- 
broken, the father could see only 
the remnants of a plan that could 
never be realized, and gradually he 
turned away from the boy, giving 


the clinic had to offer. Simultane- 
ously with the doctor’s treatment, 
the social worker began a series of 
conferences with Eddie, which 
lasted more than 2 years. He be- 
gan to know and trust her as a 
friendly, sympathetic person. He 
could tell her of his unhappiness 
about his home. In a way she be- 
came a parent to him, and at the 
same time she was working with 
his parents to help them under- 
stand Eddie and what his crippled 
condition meant to him. 

As soon as Eddie began to feel 
surer of himself at home, more cer- 
tain that his family really loved 
him in spite of his physical dis- 
ability, the social worker persuad- 
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ed and helped him to make his 
first steps toward getting along 
with other boys his own age. This 
was accomplished through the 
clinic boys’ club, where he learned 
to share with others. In spite of 
a useless right arm, he became 
expert at ping-pong, and before 
long was independently associat- 
ing with boys in his neighborhood. 

Eddie began to need money to 
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has girl friends. Six years of 
medical and social-service treat- 
ment have meant the difference 
between happy, productive adult- 
hood and the barren future that 
he himself anticipated when he 
came to the clinic, saying, “There 
is nothing in life for me except 
selling pencils on a street corner.” 

The worker evaluated the social 
adjustment of the 60 young peo- 





MODEL ships and planes are fun to build in this orthopedic school. Working 
together helps crippled children to adjust to life after they leave school. 


keep up with his new friends, but 
he was afraid to ride on street cars 
or go about the streets alone. How- 
ever, when a job in a small candy 
store was offered him it meant so 
much to him that he overcame his 
dread of riding street cars. When 
he wished to change his work a 
second job was found for him. 
Later, when he was without work 
he fearlessly began to make his 
own contacts and succeeded in 
getting a clerical position at a 
good salary. 

Instead of being a burden to his 
parents, Eddie is carrying his 
share of the family responsibil- 
ity; he goes about wherever he 
wishes, meets people easily and 
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ple at the end of the 5 years dur- 
ing which they had been receiving 
social treatment, and classified 
them in three groups, maladjusted, 


well-adjusted, and—the middle 
group—fairly comfortably ad- 
justed. 


Twelve of the 60 boys and girls 
were classified as maladjusted; 10 
were classified as well-adjusted, 
and the remainder, 38, as fairly 
comfortably adjusted. 


Maladjustment 


The maladjusted young people 
include those who are shy and se- 
clusive or too aggressive; those 
who are overdependent on their 
parents; and those who show 





marked feelings of resentment, 
self-pity or depression. Of these 
maladjusted young people, 8 were 
between 14 and 16 at the time this 
report was written, and the other 
4 were over 19. Nine of them had 
become handicapped at the age of 
6 or younger. 

Only one of these maladjusted 
boys and girls had understanding 
parents. This child was a girl 
who was severely crippled from 
infantile paralysis and could not 
move without help. In spite of 
her parents’ encouragement and 
interest, the girl remained with- 
drawn and shy. 

One maladjusted girl had a 
younger sister toward whom their 
father showed favoritism. This 
saused the crippled girl to adopt 
an attitude of srk sata! from 
social life. Her original self- 
consciousness increased, for in her 
crippled condition she could not 
hope to compete with her sister. 

Ten of the 12 maladjusted boys 
and girls had overprotective and 
overanxious parents. This atti- 
tude constitutes a real danger to a 
crippled child’s emotional growth, 
as the child may be prevented from 
gaining even the limited self- 
satisfaction that his handicap 
allows. 

Since most of the children with 
overprotective parents are still 
under 16 years of age, it is pos- 
sible that as they grow older they 
will become more and more inde- 
pendent. ; 

One of the 12 maladjusted chil- 
dren, Elena, has had a very un- 
happy home life. Her father is 
alcoholic and unstable. He de- 
serted her mother to live with an- 
other woman, and the mother’s 
resentment has had its effect on 
Elena’s life. Her mother would 
often say to her, “You are a 
cripple.” 

The girl visits her father occa- 
sionally, but he is ashamed to go 
out with her because of her crip- 
pled condition. 

The social worker has recognized 
Elena’s emotional needs, and has 
stood by her as an understanding 
friend, to whom the girl would 
talk about her problems. 

Elena has gained some measure 
of social adjustment, but is still 
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afraid to go out alone. even though 
the orthopedic surgeon says she is 
physically able to do so. 

Fairly comfortable adjustment 

In 38 cases both the parents and 
the child were given as much help 
as they would accept from the so- 
cial worker and on the whole were 
making a fairly comfortable ad- 
justment. A patient was consid- 
ered to be “fairly comfortably 
adjusted” if he had been able to 
make some adaptation in his per- 
sonality, so as to compromise with 
his handicap. 

Much can be accomplished de- 
spite unfortunate parental atti- 
tudes and undesirable environ- 
ments, and in 10 of the 38 cases 
of fairly comfortable adjustment 
the parents had accepted the child's 
handicap as though they said, 
“Here it is and we are resigned.” 

The common factors in effect- 
ing adjustment in these 38 cases 
were the adolescent’s inner urge 
for growth and independence and 
the social worker’s individual 
work with him, or with his par- 
ents, or with both. 

Seven of the children in this 
group of 38 had parents who made 
the child feel unwanted and un- 
loved. In 21 cases the child was 
subjected to antagonism by one 
parent and overprotection by the 
other. 

One crippled boy was not al- 
lowed by lis father to be present 
when there was company: he was 
hidden in another room. The 
mother would try to make amends 
to the boy by giving him candy 
and other sweets. As a result the 
boy became very heavy, a problem 
because of his paralyzed legs. 

An example of the children that 
were considered fairly comfort- 
ably adjusted is shown in the story 
of Jake. 

Jake, throughout his school 
years, had no associates outside of 
the home. He did not use his 
crippled arm at all. His parents 
were passive about his handicap. 
He had a strong feeling against 
associating with crippled children. 

Apparently in an effort to gain 
a place with a group, he became 
involved in stealing. 
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The social worker helped him get 
a job where the pay satisfied him 
and he began using the arm which 
he had previously considered “of 
no use.” 

He did not welcome the social 
worker's effort to interest him in 
the boys’ club and still is with- 
drawn from social contacts, but at 
17 he is adjusted to his employment 
and has accepted his handicap as a 
reality. 

Good adjustment 

The 10 patients considered well 
adjusted have a wholesome attitude 
toward their handicap, have a wide 
range of interests, including par- 
ticipat ion in social activities and in 
employment, and do not show any 
appreciable behavior difficulties. 
In 8 of the 10 cases, the parents 
appear to be sufficiently well-ad- 
justed to be able to maintain a con- 
structive attitude toward the child 
and to stimulate him to as much 
participation as his handicap 
permits. 

The mother of one boy in this 
group Was overanxious about him 
and also showed favoritism to his 
sister, but the boy was able to de- 
rive suflicient constructive satisfac- 
tion from his father. 

In these cases the social worker 
had excellent relationships with 
the patient and the parents. She 
was sought for the most part in 
times of crisis, such as proposed 
surgery or other long-time treat- 
ment. After she had helped re- 
lieve the parents’ anxiety, her role 
became a supportive one. 

In these 10 cases in which the 
boys and girls were considered to 
be well-adjusted we find evidence 
that well-adjusted parents helped 
the young people to develop their 
own potentialities and to aim at 
goals within their capacities. The 
parents of Charles, a severely han- 
dicapped boy, are a good example 
of this. 

At the age of 19 Charles is able 
to engage satisfactorily in strenu- 
ous physical activity. 

He was born with an anomaly 
of the right foot, which was rudi- 
mentary and attached to the hip. 
In addition, he had only three 
fingers on his left hand, 


When he was 6, Charles begged 
his mother to allow him to ride a 
bievele, at 8 he wanted to ice skate, 
and at 16 he selected driving a car 
as his next feat. Each time he 
wished to try a new activity, the 
parents suggested that he might 
try the new experience as soon as 
he felt ready. 

Charles now drives a car, rides 
a bicycle, and ice skates, using a 
special crutch with a spike. He is 
well liked by boys and girls and is 
a leader in church and neighbor- 
hood groups. He is self-confident, 
successfully employed, and enjoy- 
ing a full life within the limits of 
his handicap. Throughout we can 
see the constructive attitude of 
both parents toward Charles from 
his very early years. Though the 
goal seemed beyond the patient’s 
limit, the parents neither dis- 
couraged nor encouraged his hopes 
but held them as a possibility, if 
and when he was able. This shows 
their acceptance of Charles as a 
normal child rather than a cripple. 


Compensate for limitations 


These 60 case studies show that 
handicapped adolescents have a 
deep feeling about their disability 
and their lessened opportunity for 
social life, employment, and mar- 
riage. Development of positive 
personality factors helps them to 
compensate for physical limita- 
tions and to live in the everyday 
world with a maximum of useful- 
and comfort to themselves 
and to the community. This de- 
velopment can be helped by work- 
ing with the child in his home, his 
and his community, as 
early as possible, and this is deti- 
nitely within the province of social 
service. 

The community has already as- 
sumed great responsibility for the 
crippled child’s medical care. It is 
a long and expensive program, 1n- 
volving private as well as public 
funds. If the program of an or- 
thopedic agency is to be an ade- 
quate one, the challenge of treat- 
ing the whole child should be ac- 
cepted. 


hess 


school. 


Reprints available on request 
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New York State Labor 
Department Reports Upon 
Child Labor in Agriculture 


The New York State Labor De- 
partment now has in press “Sea- 
sonal Farm Labor on Fruit and 
Vegetable Farms, New York State. 
1945”°—a comprehensive study of 
employment, living conditions, 
and earnings of children in agri- 
culture in the State. The report 
combines data on workers under 
IS years of two types: (1) “Day 
haul” workers, who are. trans- 
ported daily to the farms from the 
cities by truck or bus, and (2) 
migrant workers, who live in labor 
camps in the harvesting season. 

The report quotes Governor 
Dewey's message to the legislature, 
January 1945, as follows: “Since 
* * * Seasonal workers are nec- 
essary to our economy and welfare, 
it is the responsibility of the State 
of New York to insure for them 


acceptable living and working 
conditions.” 
“The New York State clild- 


labor law.” the report goes on to 
say, “applies to child workers on 
the farms as well as in factories; 

* * A large part of public 
opinion, associating farm labor 
with work on small home farms, 
has been inclined to consider such 
work as a rather pleasant and not 
too arduous task for children, ig- 
noring the fact that in modern 
industrialized agriculture = such 
labor can be quite as difficult and 
exhausting for a child as factory 
work.” 

Expressing its concern about the 
“ever-growing employment — of 
child laborers and migrants in 
industrialized agriculture and the 
conditions of their employment,” 
the report describes the start, in 
the summer of 1945, of a State- 
wide informational and educa- 
tional campaign among fruit and 
vegetable growers, farm workers. 
interested agencies, and the public. 

One of the first steps in this cam- 
paign was a conference called by 
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the State labor commissioner in 
Syracuse last July, at which he 
outlined the department’s farm- 
labor program. This outline is 
given in the appendix of the re- 
port, which also contains a sum- 
mary of the New York State labor 
laws affecting farm workers. 

That the State labor department 
of one of our most important agri- 
cultural States is beginning to take 
more responsibility for the pro- 
tection of agricultural child la- 
borers is an encouraging sign. 

Louise Q. Blodgett 


State and Territorial Health 
Officers Meet With Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau 


Development of health services 
for school children under State 
programs of maternal and child- 
health services under the Social 
Security Act was discussed by the 
Association of State and Territo- 
rial Health Officers at its confer- 
ence with the Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau April 10 at Wash- 
ington. 

Among the other subjects dis- 
cussed were: (1) Recommended 
principles for the development of 
dental programs for children and 
(2) the Academy of Pediatrics 
study of child-health services. 

The meeting with the Children’s 
Bureau was part of the forty- 
fourth annual conference of State 
and Territorial health officers with 
the Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service. 


State Committees on 
Children and Youth 
California 

The California Youth Authority 
in March 1946 published the first 
issue of a new quarterly, “Commu- 
nity Organization for Youth Serv- 
ices.” 
Georgia 

The Youth Division of the Geor 
gia Citizens Council, through its 
Parents and Community Cooper- 


ation Section, has recently issued 
a leaflet, “Developing Georgia’s 
Youth Through Guidance.” 
Kansas 

The executive committee of the 
Kansas Council for Children at its 
January 27 meeting voted to issue 
a revised edition of its directory of 
State organizations and agencies 
concerned with children, and a bi- 
monthly news letter, and to work 
with the youth-conservation com- 
mittee of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 

The council has prepared a state- 
ment of the major needs of the 
children of the State, in terms of 
social welfare, health, and educa- 
tional legislation. Instead of urg- 
ing a complete revision of the juve- 
nile code at this time the council 
will press for some modifications 
of the present laws. Recommen- 
dations for legislative action, ap- 
proved on March 23, 1946, cover the 
needs of children’s institutions, in- 
eluding the State training schools, 
the State orphans home, and the 
State receiving home: adoption: 
child placing; juvenile court ; pro- 
bation; extending and improving 
school facilities; and provision for 
premarital health examinations. 
The council has also made recom- 
mendations to the State board of 
social welfare for administrative 
improvements in the child-welfare 
program. 

It recommends also that an ade- 
quate appropriation be made for 
an intensive study of the juvenile 
laws and that a commission be ap- 
pointed to prepare a new juvenile 
code for the 1949 legislature. 


Michigan 


The Michigan Youth Guidance 
Commission in April issued the 
first number of a news letter, 
“Youth Guidance in Michigan.” 
It also is distributing “Sugges- 
tions for the Organization and De- 
velopment of County and Com- 
munity Youth Guidance Commit- 
tees or Councils.” and has just 
issued a progress report covering 
the period July 1, 1945, to April 1, 
1946. 


Minnesota 


The Governor’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Youth, in its report to 
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the Governor February 26, rec- 
ommended that a State-wide com- 
mission provided with staff assist- 
ance be appointed, to be known as 
the Governor’s Commission on 
Youth. It recommended also that 
community youth councils affili- 
ated with the commission be de- 
veloped. 
Mississippi 

Mississippi’s 1946 legislature 
has enacted into law several of 
a series of measures recommended 
by a commission that was ap- 
pointed by the Governor late in 
1945. These include a new juven- 
ile-court act, an act increasing the 
powers of State and local depart- 
ments of public welfare, and an act 
establishing a Children’s Code 
Commission. 

The Children’s Code Commis- 
sion is to consist of nine mem- 
bers, to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. The commission is di- 
rected to make a study of: (1) 
Conditions in the State affecting 
the welfare of children; (2) the 
functions and facilities of the vari- 
ous institutions and agencies in 
the State charged with the care, 
control, protection, and rehabill- 
tation of children; and (3) exist- 
ing laws pertaining to and affect- 
ing children. The commission 
may enlist the aid of other public 
and private agencies concerned 
with the welfare of children. The 
commission is to report and make 
recommendations to the Governor 
and the legislature concerning 
legislation. 


New York 

The New York Times en April 
9 reported the establishment of a 
Westchester County Youth Bureau 
to originate and coordinate guid- 
ance programs to curb juvenile de- 
linquency. Half the cost will be 
borne by the State from funds ad- 
ministered by the New York State 
Youth Commission. 

Edith Rockwood. 


Temporary Social 
Commission of United 
Nations Meets 

The Temporary Social Commis- 
sion, which was appointed by the 
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Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations, met in New 
York, April 29 to May 17. The 
purpose of the Commission is to 
make a general review of interna- 
tional organization in the field of 
social welfare and to study prob- 
lems not dealt with by existing 
organizations. Katharine F. Len- 
root, Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, served as secretary. 


Children of Migratory 
Farm Workers in New 
York State to Benefit 
From New Law 


Children of migratory agricul- 
tural and food-processing workers 
should find life in New York State 
less uncertain after this. The 
State labor law has recently been 
amended and now requires labor 
contractors bringing such workers 
into the State to submit to the 
State industrial commissioner, 
ahead of time, whatever infor- 
mation on the employment of the 
migrant workers the commissioner 
prescribes, such as wages, housing, 
and working conditions. The reg- 
istrant must also give a copy of 
this information to each worker 
before the work begins, and also 
keep a copy posted in each camp. 
The law reads as follows: 

“Each person who employs, re- 
cruits, transports, and brings into 
the State or is responsible for 
bringing into the State 10 or more 
out-of-State migrant farm or food- 
processing workers who are resi- 
dents of the United States, shall, 
in each instance prior to the im- 
portation of such workers, register 
with the industrial commissioner 
and submit facts on wages, hous- 
ing, working conditions, and such. 
other information as the commis- 
sioner may prescribe. Copies of 
this information shall be made 
available by the commissioner to 
ach such registrant, who shall 
(1) give a copy to each worker 
preferably at the time of recruit- 
ment and in any event not later 
than the time of arrival in the 
State and (2) post and keep posted 
conspicuously at least one copy at 
all times in any camp in which 
such workers are housed. Upon 





registration with the commissioner 
as provided above, he shall submit 
to each registrant pertinent in- 
formation concerning workmen’s 
compensation insurance and farm- 
ers’ liability insurance with medi- 
cal payments, including the rates 
for such protection.” 

This measure is one of those rec- 
ommended by the Committee on 
Migrant Camps of the New York 
State War Council which made 
tours of inspection of migrant 


camps and in 1944 and 1945 studied. 


the methods used by farm-labor 
contractors in two areas in central 


New York. 


C. A. R. E. for Europe’s 
Hungry Children 


Substantial packages of food— 
enough to supply a child with 
a daily diet of 2,000 calories of 
wholesome food for nearly 3 
weeks—can now be sent to Europe 
through C. A. R. E. (Cooperative 
for American Remittances to 
Europe). 


Nonprofit agency 


C. A. R. E. is a nonprofit agency 
organized by 24 American agencies 
engaged in foreign relief. It has 
been approved by the President’s 
War Relief Control Board, the De- 
partment of State, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion, the War Assets Corporation, 
the Quartermaster General of the 
United States Army, and the 
United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration. 


Total cost, $15 

The cost of a food package— 
$15—covers contents, packing, 
shipping, and delivery. Packages 
are exempt from foreign customs 
duties and rationing regulations. 
By the end of April, C. A. R. E. 
was in operation in seven Euro- 
pean countries — Czechoslovakia. 
Finland, France, Italy, Nether- 
lands, Norway, and Poland—and 
arrangements were being negoti- 
ated with other countries. 

To send a package all that is 
necessary jis to fill out a single 
“food-remittance application,” and 
mail it with a money order or check 
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for $15 to C. A. R. E., 50 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. Food- 
remittance applications may be 
obtained from C. A. R. E. or from 
local banks, churches, relief or- 
ganizations, and labor unions. 

By buying standard food pack- 
ages known as “10-in-1,” which 
were designed to feed 10 Ameri ican 
soldiers for 1 day, C. A. R. E. is 
able to supply at this price nearly 
30 pounds of food, as follows: 


Pounds 

(net) 
Solid meat, stews, and hashes____- 9.8 
Cereal and biscuite._._.............. 6.5 
Fruit jam and pudding------~---- 3.6 
ONIN a a 2.3 
Seer and cones... 3.9 


Cocoa,coffee,and beverage powders. 1.1 


Mvaporated muxk................... .8 
Preserved putter... ......... 5 
Cheese (included in one menu)_--_ .4 


In addition the packages con- 
tain soap, paper towels, and toilet 
tissue. 

As the milk content of the pack- 
ages is relatively small, many 
persons will wish to send sup- 
plementary packages containing 
evaporated milk for children in- 
dependently through the parcel 
post. 


The member agencies of C. A. 
R. E. are: 


American Christian Committee 
for Refugees, Inc. 

American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. 

American Jewish Joint Distri- 
bution Committee, Inc. 

American Relief for Czechoslo- 
vakia, Inc. 

American Relief for France, Inc. 

American Relief for Norway, 
Inc. 

American 
Ine. 

Church Committee on Overseas 
Relief and Reconstruction. 

Committee on Christian Science 
Wartime Activities of the Mother 
Church. 

Congregational Christian Serv- 
ice Committee. 

Cooperative 
U.S. A. 

International Rescue and Relief 
Committee, Inc. 

Labor League 
Rights, AFL. 


Mennonite Central Committee. 


Relief for Poland, 


League of the 


for 


Human 
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National CIO Community Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Paderewski Testimonial Fund, 
Inc. 

Save The Children Federation, 
Inc. 

Tolstoy Foundation, Inc. 

United Ukranian American Re- 
lief Committee. 

Unitarian Service Committee. 

United Lithuanian Relief Fund 
of America, Inc. 

United Yugoslav Relief Fund of 
America. 

War Relief Services—National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. 

YWCA—World Emergency and 
War Victims Fund. 


New Mississippi Law 
on Administration of 
Child Welfare 


Mississippi’s new “Administra- 
tion of Child Welfare Act,” which 

yas sponsored by the State Chil- 
dren’s Code Commission, broadens 
and clarifies the responsibilities of 
the State and county departments 
of public welfare. The new act 
specifies that the authority of the 
State department to administer or 
supervise public  child-welfare 
services covers the services, re- 
sponsibilities, powers, and duties 
invested by the act in the county 
welfare departments. The law au- 
thorizes the State department of 
public welfare not only to super- 
vise, as before, the care of depend- 
ent and neglected children in fos- 
ter family homes and institutions, 
but also to provide such care. In 
addition, it brings private child- 
placing agencies “and institutions 
under the licensing power of the 
department; this power formerly 
extended only to child-caring agen- 
cies and institutions and boarding 
homes. 

The new measure clarifies the 
responsibility of county depart- 
ments of public welfare with re- 
spect to direct care of children by 
giving every such department spe- 
cific authority to place in suitable 
institutions or private homes chil- 
dren found by it to be dependent or 
without proper care. It also gives 
the county department authority to 


accept, through its designated em- 
ployees, custody or guardianship 
of any child when the department 
is appointed as custodian or guard- 
ian in the manner provided by the 
laws governing such appointment. 
The county supervisors are to set 
aside the necessary funds, which 
are to be administered by the 
county departments. The new law 
repeals a law that established 
county children’s aid funds and set 
procedure under which chancery 
courts granted aid from such 
funds. It also repeals the statu- 
tory provisions which permitted 
the county boards of supervisors to 
apprentice “poor children.” 
Freda Ring Lyman, 


Summer Courses 


Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, in coopera- 
tion with the Vew York School of 
Social Work, will conduct an in- 
stitute on community problems to 
train people already active in com- 
munity affairs (June 10 to 28). 

New York School of Social 
Work, Columbia University, New 
York 10, will hold three series of 
summer institutes dealing with 
various aspects of social work. 
(Series I, which includes “Cur- 
rent Problems in Child Welfare,” 
and “Problems and Contributions 
of Case Work in Children’s Insti- 
tutions,” July 15-26; Series IT, 
July 29-August 9; Series ITT, Au- 
gust 12-23.) 

Mills College, Oakland, Calif., 
will offer a course covering physi- 
cal, mental, and social development 
of children supplemented by di- 
rected observation of children 2 to 
7 years of age, which is designed 
to serve students with a general 
interest in the growth and devel- 
opment of children. (July 6 to 
August 17.) 

Louisiana State University 
School of Social Welfare, Baton 
Rouge, will offer a 3-week, a 6- 
week, and a 9-week summer term 
beginning June 10; also a 3-week 
course beginning July 1. The sub- 
jects include juvenile delinquency, 
child-welfare problems, children 
in foster care, and community wel- 
fare planning. 
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BETTER HEALTH FOR RURAL 
AMERICA; Plans of action for 
farm communities. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
145. 34 pp. 20 cents. 


Farm people are deeply concerned 
about their health and their medical 
services, says the introduction to this 
bulletin. There are many groups plan- 
ning, and many different ideas, it says, 
but farm people are more or less agreed 
on what they want. (1) They want 
more doctors, nurses, and dentists in 
their communities; (2) they want more 
hospitals and better sanitary facilities ; 
(3) they want more preventive medi- 
cine and public-health clinies; (4) they 
want easier ways of paying their doctor 
bills; and (5) they want all the benefits 
of first-class medical science that they 
réad about. 

What are some of the 
farm people have these wants? What 
are the health problems about which 
they are concerned? What has already 
been done to tackle these problems? 
What can farm people do now to solve 
them? This publication sets out to 
help in answering these and _ related 
questions. 

The bulletin 


reasons that 


goes on to remind us 
that even the big cities ought to be 
concerned about rural health because 
city populations are made up largely 
from people who have left the farms. 


THE ROLE OF THE BABY IN THE 
PLACEMENT PROCESS.  Pennsy!l- 
vania School of Social Work of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 3. 113 pp. 85 cents. In- 
eludes three papers, “The Integra- 
tion of Agency Services in Placement 
of Babies,” by Mary Frances Smith; 
“Helping the Baby To Move Through 
the Temporary Foster Home,” by 
Louise Leatherland; and “Helping 
the Baby to Move Into the Adoption 
Home,” by Florence M. Pile: as well 
as introduction and conclusion by 
Jessie Taft. 


“To the uninitiated,” says Jessie Taft 
in her introduction to this pamphlet, 
“these records of baby placement may 
seem like fairy tales invented to make 
a traumatic situation painful, 
* * * but to trained workers who 
have learned to accept child placement 
legitimate service and who have 
lived through its detail untlinchingly, 
they * * offer a new revelation 
of the constructive possibilities in the 
placement of babies.” 

Miss Smith points out that placement 
is not the responsibility of the agency 
alone and indicates the ageney’s part 
and that of the parenis. In some parts 
of this artiele discussion of ageney pro- 


less 


as a 
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eedures and of the function of the 
worker tends to obscure the role of the 
baby. 

Every worker who has had consider- 
able experience in placing infants will 
recognize the validity of Miss Leather- 
land’s observations of the reactions of 
an infant in his transfer to a foster 
home, in his clinie experiences, and in 
his relationships with his workers. 

Not all agencies will agree with the 
author that it is desirable for a baby 
to have worker and the parents 
another. 

Miss Pile’s experience has led her to 
believe that the child should be the one 
to move toward the adoptive parents 
rather than having them go to him, in 
a playroom or elsewhere; that there is 
definite value in having the visits of the 
child with the adoptive parents take 
place in the agency office; that it is 
more helpful for the child to go in with 
the adoption worker to the room where 
the adoptive parents are waiting, rather 
than with his own worker, who is 
identified with his former home: and 
that there are instances in which both 
the child and the adoptive parents are 
ready for the placement at the time of 
the first visit. 

In the conclusion Miss Taft em- 
phasizes that “human beings are not 
just the passive victims of trauma 
from birth to death. They do find ful- 
filment in experiences that are hard 
to leave.” 


one 
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WHY CHILD LABOR LAWS? 
eation 313. U. SS. 
Labor, Children’s Bureau, Washing- 
ton, 1946. In press. Copies will be 
available without charge on request to 
the Children’s Bureau. 


Publi- 
Department of 


An illustrated primer on the facets 
and philosophy of child-labor regula- 
tion, entitled “Why Child Labor Laws,” 
not only high lights the “why” of child- 
labor laws, but also tells how these laws 
regulate child labor through Federal and 
State authority, where the country 
stands now on child-labor standards, 
and what employment certificates mean. 
This material was originally drafted at 
the request of a national organization, 
which needed a statement to help its 
local leaders understand the essentials 
of child-labor regulation. It has been 
rounded out into a story that should 
help every group and individual who 
wants to understand why we have child- 
labor laws and how they operate. 

Not only will individuals interested 
in improved legislation get help from 
this leaflet, but also social workers, fae- 
tory inspectors, counselors, parents, 
teachers, and young people themselves. 
It was written by Mrs. Lucy Manning 


of the staff of the Industrial Division of 
the Children’s Bureau. 


E. S. J. 


YOUR COMMUNITY AND ITS YOUNG 
PEOPLE; their employment and edu- 
cational opportunities. Prepared by 
the Interagency Committee on Youth 
Employment and Edueation.  Publi- 
cation No. 316. U.S. Department of 
Labor, Children’s Bureau, Washing- 
ton, 1946. In press. Copies will be 
available without charge on request 
to the Children’s Bureau. 


The Federal Interagency Committee 
on Youth Employment and Education, 
sensing the need to share with com- 
munity and other groups its interest in 
studying and planning to meet the edu- 
cational and employment needs of 
young people, has set forth in this leaflet 
some of the questions with which it has 
been grappling during the past year. 

The leaflet is designed chiefly to help 
community groups to find out what their 
present needs are and to help them think 
through some of the policies that should 
guide expansion of existing services or 
the setting up of new ones. Some of 
the broad questions dealt with are: 

What is the employment situation now 
for young people? 

Is the community educating all its 
young people? 

How is the present employment and 
school-attendance situation for young 
people likely to change? 

Do the school opportunities attract 


young people and serve their needs? 
Would financial aid to students help 


to keep more young people in school? 

Are there counseling services to help 
young people, both those in school and 
those out of school, to make wise choices 
leading to good oécupational and social 
adjustment? 

Are placement services that 
job counseling available for 
people? 

Can sufficient suitable job opportuni- 
ties be provided for youth who are 
ready for them? 

What action is needed 
these problems? 

The leaflet includes a statement of 
suggestions for its use and the com- 
mittee invites groups to send in to it 
their ideas and information about plans 
they are making. 

As was announced in the September 
1945 issue of The Child, the Interagency 
Committee on Youth Employment and 
Education was organized in April of that 
year. It is now composed of represen- 
tatives from the following Federal 
agencies: the Department of Agricul- 
ture; six bureaus of the Department of 
Labor (Apprentice Training Service, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Children’s 
Bureau, Division of Labor Standards, 
U.S. Employment Service, and Women’s 
Bureau); and three bureaus of the 
Federal Security Agency ( Office of Com- 
inunity War Service, U. S. Office of 
Edueation, and Social Security Board). 


E. S. J. 
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